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LETTER FROM PROFESSOR MARTINS 
No. 1V—Concluded. 
Spirit of the French Medical Journals, and their 
influence during the year 1839, 
Paris, 21st February, 1840, 
To the Editors of the Medical Examiner. 

Tue indifference felt in France for every 
thing beyond her limits, has long been to her 
a subject of reproach with strangers. - Among 
the canses of this apparent indifference, has 
been principally the system of centralization 
established under the republic, which made the 
state the most compact, the most of a unitin Eu- 
rope. Paris, the immense centre of this great 
whole, has within itself so many resources, so 
many lights, that our French savans, residing 
almost all in the capital, finally persuaded 
themselves that there was nothing of conse- 
quence beyond its walls. The admiration of 
strangers, who, whether from a sense of jus- 
tice or of politeness, complimented us on the 
number and grandeur of our institutions, serv- 
ed only to aliment these feelings of pride. 
Napoleon, with all his power and influence, 
cherished it. Like all despots, he wished to 
isolate his own from every other people, whom 
he constantly represented to us as destined one 
day to become tributary to the French empire. 
Napoleon fell ; foreign armies twice occupied 
France, and the feelings of hatred towards fo- 
reigners was but deepened, We then became 
exlusive from patriotism. Gradually, how- 
ever, our national antipathies were weaken- 
ed—it began to be understood that nations 
gained nothing in these wars waged for the 
advantage of kings ; and we came to cast eyes 
of curiosity first upon England, then upon Ger- 
many and America, ‘This taste for erudition 
took its birth at the epoch of the revolution of 
July, which awakened the sympathies of all 
enlightened nations towards France. Philolo- 
gy gave the impulse, and medicine soon re- 
ceived it. 

In books, in the concours of the School of 
Medicine, in clinical lectures, in the very the- 
Wuote No, 94. 32 











ses, Sela han ean to te seed: the pe- 
riodicals of Germany, of England, and of 
America were consulted, and we were aston- 
ished at the rich stores they contained. Two 
individuals chiefly contributed to bring about 
this result, MM. Littré and Dezeimeris. To 
extend the study of books, as well as of facts, 
they founded, in 1837, the journal entitled 
L’Expérience. M, Littré having since devoted 
his whole time to the publication of the works 
of Hippocrates, text and translations, M. De- 
zeimeris has taken the sole editorial charge of 
the journal, I shall cite his remarks upon en- 
tering on the duty. ‘It is my intention,” 
said he, * still to devote myself to the task of 
comparing and weighing every new fact and 
doctrine to which public attention is accident- 
ally called, with analogous facts, to be found 
in the works of all countries and times, which 
may aid in the solution of the question in con- 
troversy. 

‘‘In the domain of experimental study, there 
is no science or art which can be advanced 
merely by adding isolated facts to facts al- 
ready in existence: this is to increase the ma- 
terials for future science, but not to promote 
actual science. Medicine demands imperious- 
ly, whether we consider it merely as the heal- 
ing art or as a Science, that, out of the frightful 
mass of observations which have been unceasing- 
ly accumulating, should emerge the practical 
results to which they lead, and the general 
principles which induction can extract from 
them. We shall, therefore, devote ourselves 
less to the publication of new and isolated 
cases, than to place side by side with those on 
which public attention dwells, facts of analo- 
gous nature which have been forgotten; that 
by comparison we may arrive at conclusions.”’ 


M. Dezeimeris has kept his word. Libra- 
rian of the faculty, and in possession of an im- 
mense collection of foreign reviews and books, 
he has devoted his erudition to all the great 
questions which have agitated the Academy. 
If his name does not always figure in these de- 
bates, it is because he has placed his know- 
ledge at the disposal of the disputants, who 
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quote the authors pointed out to them by him, 
without quoting himself. The following are 
the principal memoirs published in L’Expe- 
rience during 1839 : 

On the pathological anatomy of old disloca- 
tions of the femur, by M, Sédillot. On the 
treatment of dysentery with albumen, given 
in drinks and by injections, by M. Mondieré. 
On albimunuria, by M. Martin Solon, On 
the blood of scrofulous subjects, by M. Dubois, 
of Amiens, Researches on ruptures of the 
heart, by M. Dezeimeris. On spontaneous 
rupture of the womb at different periods of 
pregnancy, by the same writer. Clinical re- 
searches on the coagula formed during life in 
the blood vessels, by M. Bouillaud. On rheu- 
matism of the uterus during pregnancy and con- 


finement, by M.- Dezeimeris. On diseases: 


of the frontal sinuses, by the same writer, On 
the anatomical phenomena produced by the 
development of tuberculous mattter, around the 
bony articulations, by M. Guillot. On dis- 
eases of the epiglottis, by M. Dezeimeris, 

I come next to a class of journals very diffi- 
cult to characterize, no general idea or practi- 
cal doctrine having presided at their creation. 
Not that | cast this up to them as a reproach, 
it is merely a difficulty that I point out : for if it 
was easy to indicate the tendency and spirit of 
the reviews of whichI have before spoken, itis 
really impossible to do so in the case of those 
which we are about to speak of, I shall confine 
myself, then, to an estimate of their influence 
and utility. 

The Medical Gazette is the most widely cir- 
culated of the French medical journals, It is 
that which pleases most, not only our native, 
but also foreign physicians, This journal ap- 
pears weekly and keeps the reader aw courant 
of whatever takes place of importance through- 
out the entire world of medicine. Its first 
pages are filled with original memoirs, in ge- 
neral, short and not drawn out, but treating of 
subjects the most varied. Next comes an 
analysis of the French or foreign journals, of 
the sittings of the academy, scientific news, 
&c. Through its means, the reader is enabled 
to follow the concours of the Faculty, and es- 
timate the chances of the competitors, Lastly, 
he is presented with a page devoted to the 
news, on dits, and gossip, connected with me- 
dical topics, No one is named, but every body 
is spoken of, so as to be recognised without 





being mentioned. ‘To the physician of Paris, 
especially, who is familiar with all the person- 
ages alluded to, this is a particular treat, of 
the kind that we French so much enjoy—scan- 
dal told with wit and point. The Gazette, 
however, often takes up graver subjects of dis- 
cussion, connected with the profession, with 
the positions of physicians and apothecaries, 
and their relations to the actual condition of 
society. It dwells upon the fact, that our so- 
cial position in France is not what it should 
be, and that if physicians are the class of citi- 
zens from whom the widest range of service 
is demanded, they are far from participating 
most largely in the favours of power. Hence, 
the Medical Gazette exercises great influence 
as often as the material interests of physiciansare 
brought into question, Itis the field upon which 
take place all the contests on the topics of me- 
cical responsibility and medical organization, 
It insists, with laudable perseverance, upon a 
new organization of medicine, which shall put 
an end to the progress of charlatanism ; it de- 
mands the suppression of health officers, a li- 
mitation of the number of apothecaries, and 
more rigid examinations for the Doctorate ; 
in a word, it stands up for all those reforms 
which the French physicians have been so 
long looking for, ‘The principal original pa- 
pers published in 1839, in this journal, are: 
Upon organic strictures of the rectum, by MM. 
Berard and Maslieurat,. Exposition of re- 
searches made upon some parts of the brain, 
by M. Hives. On mammary abscesses of fe- 
males, by M, G, Jeanselme. On luxation of 
the superior extremity of the ulna, by M. Se- 
dillot. On the cure of strictures of the ure- 
thra, by M. Heybard. On fractures of the fe- 
mur and the neck of the humerus, by M. Bon- 
net, Account of an epidemic of the sweating 
disease at Coulommiénes, by MM. Barthez, 
Gueneau de Mussy, and Landouzy, 

The Journal des Connaissances Medico-Chi- 
rurgicales was established in 1832, by MM. 
Trousseau, Gouraud, and Lebaudy. It appears 
monthly, and gives a tolerably satisfactory 
analysis of the more important productions in 
medicine. Its principal merit is the publica- 
tion of very good anatomical plates, intended 
to recall to distant physicians the situation of 
those important parts which it behooves both 
surgeon and physician constantly to have fresh 
in his remembrance, Hence, this journal is 
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more particularly intended for the country 
practitioner. Some interesting papers appear- 
ed in this journal in 1839, On blisters, by M. 
Trousseau, On facial hemiplegia neonatorum, 
by M. Landouzy. On typhoid fever, by M. 
Taupin. On puerperal fever, by M. Voille- 
mier, On serous apoplexy, by M. Boudet. 
On gangrenous stomatitis, by M,. Taupin, 

The Journal des Connaissances Medicales et 
de Pharmacologie, edited by an association of 
physicians and apothecaries, disclaims all sci- 
entific pretensions; its only pretensions are to 
be useful, its sole end is to keep practition- 
ers au courant of all discoveries susceptible of 
real and immediate application to the healing 
art, Therapeutics is, therefore, its principal 
object, but not its only one. There is in 
France, actually, no journal of pharmacy. 
That which bears tie title contains, in fact, 
only analytical memoirs of high chemistry, but 
does not teach the apothecary the new pro- 
cesses, the manipulations to be preferred in 
the preparation of remedies. The journal of 
which we speak, under the able direction of 
the pharmaceutic editor, M. Vée, presents to 
the apothecary whatever it is important he 
should know for the interest of public health, 
while, in the same manner, in the medical de- 
partment of the journal, theory is always sac- 
rificed to practice. 

The list of memoirs published in 1839, su’ 
ficiently attests the character of the Journal. 
On the biniodide of mercury, and the iodohy- 
drargyrate of the iodide of potassium, in the 
eure of syphilis, by M. Pache, On the radi- 
cal cure of circocele, by M. Roux, On the ac- 
cidents occasioned by gas used for lighting, by 
M. Mare Moreau. Intermittent meningitis 
cured by sulphate of guinine, by M. V. Janni- 
zot. On diabetes,by M. Bouchardat. 

The Bulletin de Therapeutique, by M. Mi- 
guel, was, fora long time, successful. It was 
well edited, and contained therapeutic articles, 
short, but good, Every physician seemed to 
consider this journal as an arsenal, containing 
an inexhaustible store of arms, to combat dis- 
ease. But it soon began to be discovered 
that these remedies, so potent on paper, often 
failed at the bedside, and the Bulletin de 
Theraputique began to see, and continues to 
see a falling off in its list of subscribers. 

What shall I say of the Gazette des Hopi- 
taux, or French Lancet? The title is that of 








a journal of medicine. It is even, generally, 
headed by two or three cases of disease—but 
what cases ! incomplete, always inexact, and 
miserably put together. It has always struck 
me, that these cases were merely a pretence to 
give the Journal the title of a journal ‘of medi- 
cine ; its principal object appearing to be the 
publication of violent diatribes against its ene- 
mies, which it contains daily, and the sheet of 
advertisements, 

Two new journals have recently appeared— 
the LEsculapius, and the Journal of Practical 
Physicians ; but, their existence has been too 
brief to allow any estimate to be formed of 
their ability, and probable value. 1 doubt, 
however, whether they are destined to play an 
important part, for, represented as every medi- 
cal doctrine and interest appears to be just 
now, new comers are unlikely to find a place. 
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Dictionnaire de Medicine, or Repertoire General 
des Sciences Médicale, gc. Deuzime Edi- 
tion. Paris, 1839. 

Votumes nineteen and twenty of the Dic- 
tionary of Medicine have now appeared, and 
bring the work much nearer its completion. 
The last number contains the articles to the 
heading Wer, but leaves some important arti- 
cles for the few volumes which remain to com- 
plete the set. The work is incomparably the best 
dictionary extant, and is of a very convenient 
size, large enough to contain full monographs 
on all the important subjects, yet much more 
convenient for reference than the voluminous 
Dictionary of the Medical Sciences. The com- 
paratively large demand for this work in Ame- 
rica, sixteen or seventeen copies being received 
by a single importing bookseller at Philadel- 
phia, is a sufficient proof that the work fs pro- 
perly appreciated in the United States. 

The two volumes contain numerous impor- 
tant articles. The nineteenth includes one on 
the mamme, on the history of medicine, on 
meningitis, menstruation, mercury, and me- 
norrhagia. The twentieth contains the anato- 
my and diseases of the spinal marrow, an ar- 
ticle on glanders both of the human subject 
and the horse, and a very elaborate series of 
articles on the nerves and the nervous system, 
Of most of these articles we have only to 
speak in terms of unqualified praise; but of the 
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articleon meningitis, by M, Guersent, we regret 
hat we should have reason tocomplain, The 
present state of our knowledge in reference to 
this subject is very satisfactorily set forth, but 
the mode in which that knowledge has been 
attained is imperfectly stated. As we shall 
probably return to this matter on another occa- 
sion, we need not enter into it more fully at 
present, 

Still, the dictionary, as a whole, is a monu- 
ment which will long endure and be a lasting 
testimony of the ability, patient industry, and 
clear logical description of the authors, In ge- 
neral, the diffuseness of style which is so ob- 
jectionable in many French writers is com- 
pletely avoided, and the subjects are described 
in the shortest and most concise manner pos- 
sible, 





An Inquiry concerning the diseases and func- 
tions of the Brain, the Spinal Cord, and the 
Nerves. By Amarian Bricuam, M. D. 
New York: George Adlard, 1840. 12mo., 
pp. 327. 


Dr. Brigham’s work is written with the 
praiseworthy object of inducing the numerous 
physicians of the United States to unite in the 
study of the diseases of the brain. That is, 
by exciting the simultaneous labours ofa large 
proportion of the physicians of this country, he 
thinks much may be done to clear up this very 
interesting department of pathology. But we 
will let the author speak for himself, 


“The object of the following work is to 
call the attention of those practitioners of me- 
dicine into whose hands it falls, to the import- 
ance of the nervous system; and to persuade 
them to embrace every opportunity that is pre- 
sented, for studying its functions and diseases. 

‘‘ For this purpose, I have endeavoured to 
give a partial summary of what is now known 
respecting thissystem. [have coilected alarge 
number of cases explanatory of its diseases 
and functions—cases that are scattered through 
many volumes, to which I have added a con- 
siderable number that have fallen under my 
own observation ; and have thus sought to in- 
dicate the way that this system should be stu- 
died, in order to increase our knowledge of its 
functions, and our means of remedying its 
diseases. 

‘In the second part, I have briefly treated 
of a number of diseases, the pathology of 
which is not yet settled. I have not sought 
to give full accounts of these, but to direct 
attention to a few important circumstances 
and sach as require further investigation, 





‘‘Affections of the nervous system have 
always existed, and always formed a consi- 
derable proportion of the diseases, and those 
the most obscure, by which the human sys. 
tem has been assailed. 

‘* But they have vastly increased with the 
increase of civilization, and now constitute a 
far greater proportion of the diseases of man- 
kind, than in past ages, and consequently de- 
mand far more attention, If this volume in- 
duces but a few to investigate the affections 
of this system with care, to record and make 
known the facts they observe and thus add 
something to our knowledge of its functions 
and diseases, it will be all that the author ex- 
pects,”’ 

That there is much to be done in this mat- 


ter, is evident enough; not only should phy- 
sicians, as a matter of duty to the profession 
and to humanity, pay greater attention to the 
diseases of the brain, but as a matter of comfort 
to themselves. ‘There would then be less dis- 
position to overlook them in their forming stage, 
and to class many important organic alterations 
of the brain under the vague title of affection of 
the stomach, &c, This is, in fact, very often 
confounding a mere accidental developing cause 
with the real mischief, which often quietly pro- 
ceeds for a long time almost unnoticed, 

Dr. Brigham gives a good account of the 
leading organic diseases of the brain. He has 
connected this portion of his work with a large 
mass of cases collected from the later authori- 
ties upon the diseases of the brain, although 
he has not quite brought the subject down to 
the present day, In fact, his reading seems to 
have been much more extensive amongst the 
writers of the first twenty years cf the present 
century, than with those that are more recent. 

This is apparent from the imperfect account 
which he has given of the acute hydrocephalus 
of children; a disease said to be upon the in- 
crease. Dr. Brigham refers it tomany causes, 
and, amongst others, lays great stress upon 
the premature and excessive cultivation of the 
intelligence. This, however, is evidently a 
fallacy ; in no class of children is there a more 
absolute lack of intellectual culture, even of 
the humblest order than amongst the children of 
the poorer classes at Paris, and yet hydroce- 
phalus is, as far as we can learn from observa- 
tion, more frequent there than in other countries. 
The truth is, that Dr. Brigham has not gone 
back to the usual course of the disease, that 
is, a tuberculous deposit, or, at least, a tuber- 
culous diathesis, 
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mitted by the author to be less elaborate than | 
those of the first part of the work, The re-— 
mark of Dr, Serres that he found an alteration | 


pression upon his mind. This is, to say the 
most of it, a harmless exaggeration, and one 
that must be tolerated by true humanity. 


But we regret that we have known instances 





of the tuberculi quadrigemini in one case of | of the contrary kind. We have seen patients 
chorea, is quoted in the work, Admitting the | labouring under severe, sometimes fatal chronic 
fact to be correct, the case is quite isolated, and | diseases, regarded as impostors, and we are 
we are sorry to see that it is occasionally cited | aware that the same cruel ignorance is some- 
as a fact of some importance, Itis, in reality, | times displayed by other practitioners than the 
just as unconnected with true chorea, as would | Jearned physician at Paris who could not de- 
be a tubercle in the lungs or bronchial glands. | tect a case of paralysis. The chronic disor- 
It is now perfectly understood that there is no |ders which are thus mistaken or overlooked, 
organic lesion in chorea. are those which, in their nature, are the most 
_obscure, as cancerous affections of the internal 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER. viscera, paralysis, diseases of the kidneys, and 


. phthisis, These are readily mistaken, and the 
_PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 18, 1840. ‘physician is sometimes overly suspicious at 


‘the expense of a poor wretch who is doomed 
| | to a fatal, though insidious disease. 























MALINGERING, 
In a recent number of the Boston Medica 
and Surgical Journal, is an iateresting letter, ‘*1 attended, this morning, an interesting 


from Dr. Harlan, containing some particulars consultation at the hospital La Charité, in the 
pa ; ; 4 “ Papas |Salle St. Joseph, under the direction of M. 
of what was supposed to be a case of malin-| Cruvelhier. ‘The case was that of an En- 


gering, ‘The extreme cruelty of an unfounded glish woman, who, with her husband, had for 
accusation of the kind, is such, that toomuch | some years resided in Paris, and chiefly, under 
care cannot be exercised to guard against an the plea of some disease or other, at the ex- 


sciuain ancleahemn tobls dantten tibhiti’ Snesatiies (Oe of an English benevolent society. She 
iam P anaes finally, some months since, came under the 
the character of the unfortunate class of indi-! eare of Dr. Macgloughlin, one of the visiting 


viduals who are compelled to resort to public physicians of the Society ; the patient, at this 
charities. time, displaying most of the symptoms of pa- 
cM 2 » ogeal |raplegia of the inferior, and hemiplegia of the 

In military surgery malingering is common, superior portions of the body, From the pre- 
for the purpose of obtaining a discharge, or of vious history or the case, and certain irregula- 
avoiding a conscription, There is in these rities in the diagnostics, Dr. M. considered the 


: “er ' . | patient impostor, assuming disease wi 
cases something positive to avoid, of a pain- | Patient as an impostor, assuming disease with 
a i oh eee |the view of imposing on the charity of her com- 
ful nature, and the malingerer is, therefore, | patriots. The benevolent society, in conse- 


strongly tempted to feign disease. But the quence of this report of its official agent, sup- 
negative advantages of public charities are so pressed all further contributions, In this 
miserable, that very few are willing to feign a | St#¢ of the proceeding, M, Cruvelhier was 

; ; requested to take charge of the patient. He 
disease for the purpose of procuring a misera- | ),o¢ only entirely disagreed in opinion with Dr, 
ble pittance or a wretched shelter. With a) M., but gave the husband of the patient a writ- 
few rare exceptions, the only malingering that | ten testimony that the case was really one of to- 
we have seen in an almost constant official | tal paralysis of the lower portions of the body, 


ss oa and of the right arm and right side of the face, 
connection with medical charities of some | with this high authority on his side, the hus- 


twelve or thirteen years duration, is the exag- | band, (Mr. Harding) appealed to the public, 
geration of actual ailments, when the subjects |and Dr. M. was posted as a cruel ignoramus, 
of them are pressed by poverty, or bowed down | Who had voluntarily robbed a poor decrepid 

















by mental despondency. ‘This, however, is female of the last means of support. The 


no more than is met with every day in private 
practice, ‘The very same disorders which are 
borne patiently, or are scarcely felt by one in- 
dividual, are regarded as intolerable griev- 
ances by another person when placed under 
circumstances which produce a different im- 


doctor, in self-defence, commenced legal pro- 
ceedings against the calumniator, and gained 
his suit—his opponent being fined and impri- 
/soned. M, Cruvelhier now took the patient 
to his ward in the hospital, and called, in con- 
sultation, all the medical faculty of the insti- 
tution, who, one and all, on minute examina- 
tion, entertained the same opinion as M, Cru- 
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velhier, that the patient really laboured under 
a general and incurable paralysis. 

hese opinions being made public by the 
numerous students attending the practice of 
the ward, occasioned considerable excitement 
and discussion among the profession—when, 
finally to settle the matter, the medical faculty 
of the hospital offered to Dr. M. a public exa- 
mination of the patient, before his medical 
friends, the students and profession in general. 

Accordingly, this morning, at 9 o’clock, the 
appointed hour, the ward of M. Cruvelhier was 
crowded tooverflowing, M. Velpeau, making 
his appearance last, found it almost impossibe 
to force his way into the circle which was at- 
tempted to be formed around the patient’s bed, 
which had been removed to the middle of the 
room. M. Cruvelhier, observing his efforts, 
interrupted the discussion by crying out, 
‘ Voici Mons. Velpeau.’ Mr. V. immediate- 
ly replied, ‘1 fear that I shall be Mons, 
Sanspeau before I attain the circle.’ The 
French, by the way, are great punsters. 

The discussion was opened by Mons. Cru- 
velhier, who gave a lucid and candid history 
of the whole case, and repeated his opinion, in 
the most decided manner, of the truth of the 
diagnosis that he and his confréres had already 
announced. ‘The patient, whose appearance 
indicated that the approach of dissolution was 
not many days distant, was subjected to every 
kind of examination and experiment, in order 
to test the validity of her symptoms—Mons, 
Cruvelhier repeating, continually, ‘ Show me 
the power of motion—prove to me the exist- 
ence of sensibility.’ ‘To me it appeared evi- 
dent, that a partial or slight examination of the 
patient in the present state of the case, was 
sufficient to diagnosticate the existence of pa- 
ralysis, though probably not to the extent af- 
fected by the miserable patient—who, no 
doubt, simulated symptoms even now, in a 
dying state—the ‘ malade immaginaire,’ the 
simulator of disease, had become the real vic- 
tim. 

After two hours of torture to the patient, M. 
Cruvelhier remarked to Dr, M., * You ,are 
obliged to confess that you are unable to de- 
tect either the power of motion or the exist- 
ence of sensibility in the muscles affected, and 


it now becomes your duty, asa man of honour, | 


a gentleman, and a respectable practitioner, as 
you are, to confess your error, and give the 

arties a certificate accordingly.” When Dr, 

1. declined to do this, hisses proceeded from 
the medical class. Dr. M, becoming irritated, 
declared, striking his fist against his hand, 
‘T’ll challenge the whole of you,’ and the 
class immediately separated amidst loud peals 
of laughter. 

The most convincing proof of the existence 
of paraplegia, consisted in the introduction of 
the catheter, the bladder being full; a small 
quantity of urine began to flow, but immedi- 
ately ceased—and was only voided by pres- 
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sure onthe abdomen, Dr. M, doubts the fair- 
ness of the manner in which this experiment 
was made.”’ 





Error,—In Dr, Pennock’s paper on the si- 
tuation of the heart, the lateral extent of the 


right auricle between third and fourth cartila- — 


ges, should have been stated as being one inch 
and one third to.the right of the sternum, in- 
stead of two inches, 
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PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL. 


A case of Poisoning by Arsenic—Spontaneous 
cure—After symptoms removed by the Hy- 
drated Peroxide of Iron. W, W. Gernarp, 
M. D., Attending Physician, 

[Reported by A, D. Cuatoner, M. D.} 

Hugh Donnelly, labourer, et. 44 years, ad- 
mitted April 7th, 1840, at 3 P. M. Was in 
good health on the 6th April; was intoxicated 
or three or four days, before had been tolerably 
sober. Having been robbed,of $1300 on the 
evening of the 6th inst,, at eight o’clock he 
took, with the intention of committing suicide, 
a portion of arsenic (about half an ounce, or six. 
and a quarter cents worth) in a wineglass of 

in. 

. In three quarters of an hour afterwards, he 
felt bad, with great thirst and vomiting ; pain 
at the epigastrium and abdomen, (this, in 
about an hour, ‘soon sobered him ;’’) purging 
came on at the same time with the vomiting’; 
he vomited incessantly until about twelve 
o’clock at night, when he felt comparative 
ease during rest, and at times until twelve 
o’clock the next day. 

Entered the Philadelphia Hospital at three, 
P. M., (April 7th,) felt very weak, soreness of 
throat and retching, which lasted after his en- 
trance; the purging was accompanied by a 
sensation of heat. 

A quarter of an hour after he took some oil, 
and the hydrated peroxide of iron FREELY, 
which last seemed to check the vomiting. 
Before his entrance, took nothing but abundant 
draughts of water with some eggs broken up 
in it. 

Afterwards, for two days, the pain at the 
epigastrium was renewed, but there was 
no more vomiting ; has had no pains or sore- 
ness in his bones. ‘Took nothing butan occa- 
sional dose of oil, and 

R.—Hydrarg. Chlorid. mitis oT, X. 
Jalap, : gr, XV. 

April 22,—A recurrence of the soreness and 
pain in the region of the spleen ; was cupped 
in that region ; appetite indifferent ; after tak- 
ing some gruel, had increase of gastric symp- 
toms ; still felt weak ; blister over the spleen. 

April 24,—Tongue whitish, now moist, at 
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times quite dry; no pain at epigastrium, ex- 
cepting a slight soreness; pulse ninety-four, 
and skin moist. J. Ol. Ricini Ziv. Blister 
to be kept open. 

April 27.—Slight soreness at epigastrium ; 
in other respects comfortable ; diet gruel. 


Remarks, —The quantity of arsenic taken in 
this case was ascertained by inquiring of the 
apothecary from whom the patient had pur- 
chased it, under the plea of poisoning rats. 
He affirms, positively, that he swallowed the 
whole quantity. ‘The safety of the patient ap- 
parently arose from the free vomiting and 
purging produced by the arsenic, as the eggs 
were taken some time after these evacuations. 

The patient was seen by Dr, Baker, the resi- 
dent physician, immediately after his entrance. 
Dr. B. directed for him the hydrated peroxide 
of iron in as large quantities as he could take, 
notwithstanding the previous evacuations. 
This remedy produced immediate relief, show- 
ing that after the urgent symptoms of poison- 
ing by arsenic are passed, the preparation of 
iron is still of service. An interesting paper 
by Dr. Fisher upon this preparation of iron, 
and the means of preserving it for use, was co- 
pied into the Examiner from the Journal of 
Pharmacy. 

In most cases of poisoning by arsenic, the 
substance is purchased from druggists under 
the pretext of poisoning rats. The apothecary 
from whom the arsenic was procured in this 
instance, is one of the most respectable in the 
city, and although cautious in discriminating 
the persons to whom he sells so powerful a 
poison, was completely deceived in this in- 
stance. A fatal termination would have been 
the more lamentable, as the desire to commit 
suicide was temporary, and ceased with the 
recovery of the patient from the fit of intoxica- 
tion. 
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Accidents from Arsenic. By Joun Miniman. 
The frequent accidents which occur from the 
great facility of obtaining arsenic for destroy- 
ing rats, and also forcriminal purposes, render 
it incumbent upon all of those who vend the 
article to adopt such measures as would ena- 
ble any one to detect its presence in the ordi- 
nary articles of food, &c., it might be mixed 
with, 

In France, where the legal restrictions im- 
posed upon the sale of poisons are infinitely 


more strict than we can ever expect them to be 
in this country, we find gentlemen of our pro- 
fession deeply interested in this subject, and 
recently Mr, Grimeau’s plan has been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Paris. Mr. G. proposes to 
colour all the arsenious acid, sold in commerce 
under different denominations, with a mixture 
of sulphate of iron and cyanuret of potassium ; 
the minute proportions of a hundredth part of 
each of those substances would suffice to im- 
part such striking colours to the various arti- 
cles of food, &c. which it might have been 
mixed with, as would at once serve as a cau- 
tion to the least experienced eye. In cases 
where the above preparations had been given 
with criminal intent, judicial investigations 
would be much aided, inasmuch as the colour- 
ing effect would last several days. 

Should arsenic be needed to mix with lime 
for seeding, **chaulage,’”’ Mr. G. recommends, 
in addition to the above, spirits of turpentine ; 
and for medicinal and veterinary purposes, oil 
of lavender, in sufficient quantities to give a 
very strong odour to the mixture. ¢ 

How far Mr. Grimeau’s plan would tend to 
diminish the evil under consideration, is a mat- 
ter well worthy our deep solicitude. Perhaps 
it may be in our power, by the adoption of 
some such precautionary measures, to supply 
the want of legislative action upon so import- 
ant a subject. 

This is also a proper occasion to remark 
upon the distressing occurrences occasioned by 
laudanum, and the stronger preparations of 
opium, which are so heedlessly placed within 
the reach of all, without any safeguard. Could 
not some regulations be adopted with regard 
to these also? Such as selling those prepara- 
tions in vials, so strikingly different from those 
in common use as to secure the attention of 
the most negligent. Here, also, it must be 
admitted, a reform is needed: how often hag 
laudanum been given for paregoric, although 
the via] has been labelled as the law directs ? 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 
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PHILIPS’ LECTURE ON THE PRINCIPLE AND 
PRACTICE OF SURGERY.-——NO. I. 
SCROFULA, 

Antiquity of the Disease—Characteristics—Va- 
rious Forms—Similurity to Tubercular Phthi- 
sis—Age at which it most frequently occurs— 
Countries where most prevalent—Causes of the 
Disease—Scrofula not generally a consequence 
of Hereditary Transmission—Is Scrofula con- 
tagious?—Communicability of the Disease to 
a Child through the Milk of a Nurse—ZInflu- 
ence of Food, Filth, and Clothing. 

To undertake to fix an epoch for the first rava- 

ges. caused and produced by scrofula, and to 





seek in the earlier periods of the world’s his- 
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tory, traces and vestiges of this formidable 
disease, would be to occupy oneself with ob- 
jects better adapted to amuse curiosity than to 
further the progress of science. 
of the ills to which flesh is heir, cannot, in 
fact, be truly useful or interesting to the medi- 
cal man, unless it instruct him upon the causes, 
develope the progress, mark the changes, and 
indicate the remedies applicable to the particu- 
lar disease, Although we may trace the exist- 
ence of scrofula among the earliest historical 
monuments—although we could show it to 
have been known to the Pheenicians, the 
Greeks, or the Egyptians—though we find in 


The history | 


from this disease awake in the morning with 
the eyelids glued together; sometimes it is 
| very difficult to separate them; they show 
great aversion to light. Sometimes the 
disease proceeds to disorganization of the 
cornea. Ulcers of a like nature in other parts 
of the body are frequently developed; but in 
those cases admitted to be ecrofulous, the pe- 
| culiar deposition which we have considered is 
/usually wanting. In fact these affections are 
held to be scrofulous because they are com- 
_monly coexistent with glandular disease, and 
because they present many of the characters 
by which the more obvious forms of scrofula 
When the disease affects the 








the works of the predecessors of Hippocrates, | are marked. 
data which are evidence of its antiquity—if| articulations, the scrofulous deposition is 
the assemblage and combination of ideas, opi- | found there, so also is it in scrofulous caries, 
nions, changes, disputes, and successes, do not in rickets, in the mesenteric disease termed 
assist us in forming a fair opinion of the dis-|tabes mesenterica. Therefore we are accus- 
ease, they bring no real advantage, and our in- | tomed to regard these affections as scrofulous. 
vestigations will have been useless. Frequently it affects a complex fibrous tissue ; 

That little exact information can be obtained | for instance, the wrist-joints, the sacro-iliac 
by consulting such works in the study of this symphysis. From this results that variety of 
disease, appears evident when we look at the the disease termed white swelling. Rarely 
statement of Faure, made in 1752:—* It does this end in resolution; suppuration super- 
would (says he) certainly be too long,and not venes, and caries of the articular extremities 
instructive, to consult a great number of au- succeeds, Often the ligaments of the knee, 
thors who have written on scrofula, either the foot, the elbow, are the seat of scrofulous 
generally or ex professo. It is sufficientto say inflammation. If we examine a tumour of this 
that almost all modern authors, and all prac- | kind, we see the fibrous tissues congested, the 
titioners of the present day, admit the cause to| bistoury gets through it with difficulty, the 
be an inspissation of that lymph, of which areola of their tissues are enlarged; they con- 
Thomas Bartholin discovered the vessels in| tain a viscid, yellowish, gelatiniform fiuid.— 
1652.” Lassus compared the section of these tissues 

The ideas current in the days of Faure,have to that of a lemon. The articular cartilages, 
given place to others; but our knowledge of which, according to some anatomists, are inor- 
the immediate or exciting cause of scrofula is, | ganic, and which others regard as possessing 
at present, little, if at all, more advanced than | 4 certain amount of organization, present traces 
in his time. of a similar affection. The articulations, 

Definition. —By scrofula, I understand a dis- | where we find fibro-cartilages, present analo- 
ease characterized by the deposition in the | gous alterations, The bones are very frequent- 
greater portion of the tissues of the body, but) ly the seat of a similar affection, especially the 
principally in the lymphatic ganglia, of a pro- | spongy bones, If we examine a bone which 
duct presenting the following physical charac-| has been for some time thus affected—if we 
ters :—If we cut into the tissue of a lymphatic | saw it, the vessels are more developed, and the 
ganglion affected by scrofula, it presents aj cells contain a yellowish fatty matter, This 
tolerably dense, grayish substance, interspersed | condition usually proceeds to caries, or the 





through which, in masses varying in bulk, we 
find a product of a yellowish white colour, and 
very much of the consistency of new cheese. 


periosteum is inflamed, detached, and necrosis 
1s developed, 
Similarity to tubercular matter.—In investi- 





Left to themselves, in this state, these tumours | gating the nature of this disease, it is necessary 
communicate a certain irritation to the sur-| to inquire what similarity it bears to tubercular 
rounding tissues, pain is felt, the integument  phthisis—what resemblance scrofulous bears 
is thinned, ulceration takes place; at first a to tuberculous matter. Men of great eminence 


Sero-purulent fiuid is evacuated. ‘This is suc- 
ceeded by cheesy, pultaceous matter. When 
the whole of this matter is evacuated, the 
ulcer may heal. 

Forms.—Scrofula is also presented in the 
form of cutaneous eruptions, particular) y about 
the head. It also affects particularly certain 
organs. That species of ophthalmia known 
as strumous is one of the most frequent, and 
often one of the most obstinate of the affec- 
tions of the conjunctiva. Children suffering 


have regarded these as identical products. My 
own opinion is, that this identity remains to be 
proved ; that the question is yet undecided, — 
My reasons for doubting their identity, are as 
follows :—Scrofulonus matter, when deposited 
in lymphatic ganglia, is infiltrated through the 
interstices of their tissue, like water in a sponge. 
A consequence of this arrangement is, that a 
sercfulous tumour is not completely emptied 
when the parietes are ulcerated, but scrofulous 
matter continues to be evacuated until the 
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whole glandular structure is broken down; and 
it is worthy of remark, that when the cicatri- 
zation is completed, not a vestige of the dis- 
eased gland can usually be discovered. Tu- 
berculous matter, on the contrary, except ina 
smal], comparative, number of cases, whether 
deposited in the lung, the liver, the spleen, the 
kidney, the testicle, the brain, is not an infiltra- 
tion through the tissues of the. organs, but a 
deposition at distinct points. In all the scro- 
fulous tamours I have examined, the softening 
of the scrofulous matter succeeded to a sur- 
rounding suppuration. In the case of tuber- 
cles, the softening usually precedes the phe- 
nomenon. No doubt, in both cases, the abnor- 
mal products is the focus of irritation, 


Period of life. —By far the larger portion of 
the cases of scrofula are presented before the 
age of puberty. ‘The great majority of cases of | 
tubercular phthisis are presented after 18. Of 
seventeen cases of scrofula where life had | 
been destroyed by the exhaustion attendant | 
upon profuse discharges from ulcerated sur- 
faces and scrofulous caries, only one presented | 
considerable tubercular deposition in the lungs, | 
and nine presented scarcely a trace of it, Of) 
eighty-six cases of tubercular phthisis, only | 
one presented any cicatrix or other evidence in | 
the neck, the axilla, or the groin, of having | 
suffered from disease in the lymphatic ganglia | 
in thesé several regions. Louis’ experience is 
somewhat different: of 358 cases of tubercu- 
lar disease of the lung, examined by him, 30) 
were found to present more or less traces of 
the deposition of similar matter in the lym- 
phatic ganglia. But even if we assume this 
to be an average, considering the frequency of 
both diseases, itis not too much to presume 
that they were simple coincidences. Again, 
if the perfect analogy of anatomical characters 
between these two products were admitted, we 
might say tliat the true nature of a disease 
does not solely consist in the transformation or 
degeneration of a tissue, but in the anatomical 
element which affects it—in the nature of the 
cayses which determine it—in the mode of its 
transmission—the manner of its invasion—the 
order of succession of the symptoms which 
constitute it—in the effects of the treatment 
opposed to it. 


Where prevalent.—It is also true that the 
countries other than our own, where scrofula is 
most rife—Holland, Dauphiny, the Valais, the 
Vivarais, and certain portions of Brittany, 
present a smaller number of cases of phthisis 
than other countries where scrofula is more 
rarely seen. In the whole of the Oceanic re- 
gion extending from La Teste to Mimigan, this 
remarkable fact obtains—-the coincidence of 
extreme frequency of scrofula with excessive 
rarity of tubercular phthisis. 


These are differences which I cannot recon- 
cile; although, therefore, I do not admit abso- 








lute identity between these two products, I do 
Wuore No, 94. = 33 


not absolutely deny it; I only mention that, at 
present, it remains to be proved. 

Causes, —lIt is said there is a scrofulous dia- 
thesis. If, by a diathesis, it be intended to 
convey a condition of the economy in which 
the constitution is simply disposed to, but as 
yet unaffected by, the particular disease, I do 
not believe in it. 1 think that what is usually 
described as a diathesis, is a first symptom, 
or series of symptoms, of the infection of the 
system bya disease which will presently show 
the local characters of the same affection. If 
this period could be well made out—if it were 
ascertained that during this period no local de- 
position of the scrofulous product had occur- 
red—then, no doubt, it would be a matter of 
great importance to employ such means as 
would appear to be capable of averting the im- 
pending evil. But if this disposition could be 
removed, science would be very jealous of ad- 
mitting as facts what two men might be dis- 
posed to agree upon—the existence in a parti- 
cular case of this particular diathesis, 

In the second period no such difficulties are 
experienced ; the disease appears with its cha- 
racteristic symptoms, the organization is modi- 
fied, the functions are deranged, and the dis- 
ease is unmasked. The first and commonest 
system is the tumefaction of the lymphatic 
ganglia. At first they are small, moveable 


‘under the finger, elastic, without pain or 


change of colourin the skin, The lateral and 
sometimes the posterior parts of: the neck are 
the first to feel the influence of the disease ; 
therefore, the early examination of these parts 
is of much importance in establishing the diag- 
nosis. Ata little later period the axillary 
glands may be affected; sometimes those of 
the groin, or of other parts of the body. Gra- 
dually they increase in size and consistency ; 
the ambient structures are affected, and then the 
mobility is no longer possessed. It is rarely 
that a single gland is affected; usually, seve- 
ral are almost simultaneously implicated. As 
they increase in bulk, they approach each 
other, are confounded, and often a large tu- 
mour or chain of tumours (scrophule concate- 
nate) is the consequence. I have known such 
a chain to extend from the neck to the mesen- 
tery. Butthere is a peculiarity in these tu- 
mours, which suffices, in those persons accus- 
tomed to look at them, to distinguish them 
from all others: it is a certain degree of elas- 
ticity which it would be very difficult to de- 
scribe. They may remain in this state for 
many years, but their existence is very incon- 
stant; they will even disappear for a time. 
Usually, however, they make progress, be- 
come harder and less moveable, the skin over 
them gets red, a pain is felt towards the cen- 
tre of the gland, inflammation proceeds slowly, 
and suppuration is established ; the skin ulce- 
rates, and a thin serous pus is discharged. 
There are certain characters impressed upon 

those persous who are to become the subjects 
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of the ravages of scrofula, which I shall now 
notice. You must, however, bear in mind, 
that although this be true in most cases, yet 
that the conjunction of all the characteristics 
is not always sufficient to justify us in con- 
cluding that the person is scrofulous, Com- 
monly scrofulous children are remarkable for 
the size of their heads—for a tendency to erup- 
tions, or scurf on the scalp—the intellectual 
faculties are often greatly developed—for a 
tumefaction of the free borders of the eye- 
lids—an extreme susceptibility to the impres- 
sion of light. Schmucker has pointed out the 
Jength of the eyelashes as another character ; 
a flattening of the root of the nose, an exces- 
sive volume of the lips; in some, the cheek- 
bones are high and broad. Chaussier attached 
much importance to the examination of the 
teeth, believing that the greater number of 
children disposed to scrofula have bad first 
teeth. The neck certainly presents two oppo- 
site conditions, either it is thin and elongated, 
or it is short and thick, so that the head seems 
to be between the shoulders. Very commonly 
you find in scrofulous patients a vicious con- 
formation of the chest; the thorax is narrow, 
and arched in front—pigeon-breast, as it ‘is 
termed ; the shoulders are raised: this projec- 
tion forwards of the chest, renders more sensi- 
ble another characteristic—the large abdomen. 
In the greater number of patients threatened 
with scrofula, the digestive functions are irre- 
ularly performed, the appetite is depraved or 
ost; frequently they suffer from diarrhea; 
the skin is usually of a rosy white, fine, trans- 
parent, with the cutaneous veins very appa- 
rent. Some authors, wishing to find in the co- 
lour of the hair a distinguishing sign, have 
laid down as a rule, that scrofulous patients 
have blond hair. This proposition is much 
too general. Observation demonstrates, as I 
shall presently show, that we meet a larger 


number of the shades of dark than of blond in | 


this disease. ‘There are certain distinctive 
characters presented by the extremities: 
usually they: are thin, without the ordinary 
quantity of muscular power; but the articula- 
tions are large, and this is especially apparent 
at the knee and the elbow. Sometimes this 
apparent enlargement is delusive, and is pro- 
duced by the want of natural fulness in the 
limb ; at other times disease has commenced 
in the articulations, and tumefactions exist 
there, affecting, principally, the fibrous tis- 
sues. Again I repeat, that each of the ap- 
pearances I have enumerated may exist with- 
out a scrofulous constitution; but their con- 
junction is most important, and calculated to 
produce a conviction of the existence of the 
disease we are considering. 

Of all the infirmities which afflict the hu- 
man species, scrofula is certainly one of the 
most tedious and most difficult to cure. It 
belongs to the class of diseases termed consti- 
tutional ; that is, a disease so identified with 
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the economy, that a considerable change or im- 
pression must be made upon the system gene- 
rally, before we can destroy this condition.— 
Nature seems to have much more power than 
art in bringing about such a revolution. It is 
not rare that we see the strumous constitution 
losing its intensity,’and completely effaced, 
under the influence of those changes brought 
about at critical periods of life. 

Considered in its ordinary limits, scrofula is 
a disease proper to an early period of life, and 
also a very common one; it is not of itself 
mortal, but may become so by affecting organs 
essential to life. It may terminate in many 
ways, either by complete resolution, leaving 
no trace, which unfortunately is rare, Suppu- 
ration is the ordinary termination, It varies 
singularly in its duration. Whenit is preced- 
'ed by acute and painful inflammation, it is 
‘rapidly brought about; pus dees not then pre- 

sent the usual characters, of scrofulous suppura- 
tion, When, on the contrary, the inflammation 
is slow, the pus is thin and serous ; it has not 
| that white creamy aspect which we see in 
healthy pus; it is not thick, but whey-like, 
These tumours ordinarily contain ‘ tubercu- 
lous”? matter, consistent or softened. When 
scrofula affects bones, it has analogous termi- 
nations, Most commonly its progress is slow; 
this is partly owing to the nature of the affect- 
ed tissues, but it may terminate by resolution. 
Often the fibrous tissues which surround an 
articulation, form large masses; ‘‘tubercu- 
lous”? matter is deposited in their interstices, 
and the joint acquires sometimes a very large 
size. 

There are certain diseases common to our 
climate, the ravages of which are unquestion- 
ably increasing in frequency, if not in intensity; 
and of these, scrofula is one. Our power over 
this disease, when once developed, is compar- 
atively inconsiderabie. By that I do not mean 
that we are not frequently able to combat with 
success glandular depositions, but the disease 
is constitutional, and this it is difficult to 
modify so as to eradicate the disposition to 
new deposits whenold ones are removed. We 
cannot, therefore, reasonably hope to lessenits 
ravages until we can exert some restraint over 
those causes under the influence of which it 
would seem to be developed; to them conse- 
quently much attention should be devoted, for 
the purpose of determining the more efficient 
of these causes, and the extent of our power 
to exercise over them any control. 

Among the causes of this disease numerous 
agents have been ranged ; of these’the princi- 
pal are hereditary transmission, lymphatic 
temperament, contagion, syphilis, food, filth, 
clothing, vitiated air consequent upon imper- 
fect ventilation, Now with respect to these 
so-called causes, no doubt one and all of them 
may be so mixed up with particular cases, as 
to render it difficult to prove that they may not 
have stood in the relation of cause and effect ; 
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but such apparent relation in particular cases 
will be dissipated, if I show that, in a very 
large majority of cases, one or more of these 
causes has been absolutely wanting. 
Hereditary transmission.——-\f we assume tu- 
bercular and scrofulous matter to be identical, 
I do not hold that the specimens referred to in 
different museums, where tubercles were de- 
veloped during intra-uterine life, support this 
conclusion, because it is not shown that in 
these cases the parents presented any similar 
condition, and because unquestionably diseases 
may be developed during feetal life which the 
parents did not present. It may be said, and 
no doubt truly, that ** hereditary”’’ diseases are 
not necessarily manifested at the moment of 
birth ; but I think that it is equally true, that 
there is a great want of cohesion in the idea 
generally current with regard to hereditary 
diseases, Cullen states that he knew a family 
the father of which was tainted with scrofula: 
all the children who resembled him were scro- 
fulous, whilst those who resembled the mother 
were exempt, It is necessary to bear in mind 
that Cullen was strongly preoccupied in favour 
of hereditary transmission in this and other 
diseases. Inthe affected families which I have 
examined, the father was affected only once, 
whilst the mother had suffered in eight cases ; 
and my own observations in this and other 
hereditaty transmissable diseases lead me to 
the conclusion, that the motheris a much more 
important agent in this mode of propagation 
than the father. Again, with respect to this 
influence, those who, like Cullen, believe that 
it is almost always hereditary, or like Lemas- 
son Delalande, who stoutly maintained that it 
could never be acquired, find themselves fre- 
quently involved in serious difficulties, especi- 
ally when it is impossible to pronounce for the 
existence of similar disease in the parents; 
but there is no difficulty so great as that it may 
not be overleaped; and this difficulty is dissi- 
pated by passing back through one, two, three, 
or any other number of generations, until we 
find some ancestor in whom the disease had 
existed; and when we consider how commonly, 
unhappily, this disease is seen in our own land, 
it would be unfortunate, indeed, if it were 
necessary to pass through more than two or 
three generations before we arrived at some 
miserable sufferer from its ravages. Kortum 
clearly set forth the cause of this error when 
he said, *Fuere é recentionibus varii qui 
similes progeniei et parentum morbos a simili 
diwta et vite genere potissimum repeterent.”’ 
I will now proceed to offer direct evidence 
in favour of the opinion I entertain, that scro- 
fula is not, ordinarily, a consequence of here- 
ditary transmission. [I do not propose to seek 
to establish that such transmission is impossi- 
ble. Eighty-three children, presenting une- 
quivocal signs of scrofula, in various forms, 
and living in the parish of St. Marylebone, 
were found to be the issue of fifty-eight mar- 








riages. Of the hundred and sixteen parents, 
eighteen were either dead or missing; and of 
the remaining ninety-eight, nine only pre- 
sented any marks of scrofulous affection, In 
none of these cases were both parents affected. 
The children proceeding from these nine fami- 
lies were in number thirty-nine, and of these, 
only eleven presented any of the ordinary 
forms of scrofula. Ofthese eleven, three were 
found in one family, and one in each of the re- 
maining eight. This evidence appears to me 
strongly to favour the conclusion, that if here- 
ditary transmission have any influence in the 
production of this disease—that if the cause 
rest upon the parent at all, of entailing invo- 
luntarily upon the offspring the disease we are 
considering—it does not exist to’the extent 
which is commonly supposed; and I cannot 
admit it to be proved at all. 

Of the families indiscriminately taken, in 
which scrofula was found to affect one or more 
of the children, only two in fifteen presented 
the disease either in the father or the mother; 
and these families actually presented a smaller 
proportion of cases than those families in 
which neither parents presented any mark of 
the disease. 

The lymphatic temperament, so much insist- 
ed on as a cause of this disease, does not, l 
apprehend, cause the disease at all; in fact, 
of the eighty-three cases already referred: to, 
forty-six presented dark chestnut or black hair, 
dark complexion, dark eyes, active and spare 
habits; whilst of the remaining thirty-seven 
much difference of opinion existed as to the 
class to which they belonged—at least ten of 
them should be excluded from the tempera- 
ment termed lymphatic, ‘Therefore, 1 would 
maintain that the opinion of Richerand, that 
the lymphatic temperament exaggerated, con- 
stitutes scrofula, is incorrect; and the opinion 
I entertain on the subject is, that the particular 
constitution which it is said especially predis- 
poses to scrofula, is nothing else than a consti- 
tution upon which scrofula has already seized, 
and impressed certain marked characters— 
such as a fine transparent flabby skin, a large 
face, thick lips, with a great tendency to crack, 
frequent eruptions on the scalp, stoutness con- 
joined with feebleness, more imagination than 
physical power, I believe, then, that the 
lymphatic temperament in no way predisposes 
to this disease, but if other causes excite its 
production, I admit that the lymphatic tempera- 
ment would offer less resistance to its develop- 
ment than any of the others. 

The question, whether or not scrofula be 
capable of communication by contagion, 18 one 
of so much importance to the happiness of 
families, that it might naturally be expected 
that considerable attention would be devoted 
to the subject, for the purpose of determining 
whether separation or isolation which is often 
so distressing, be a precaution which the heads 
of families could not neglect with impunity, 
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Happily, at this moment, the commonly re- 
ceived opinion is, that the disease is not con- 
tagious; and {I am not about to state any thing 
which can throw doubt on such a desirable 
conviction, but | am bound to lay before you 
the evidence, or at least such of it,as is mate- 
rial for you to know, upon which this convic- 
tion rests. It is true that in the last century, 
the question of contagion, as a quality of this 
disease, was submitted to the Faculty of Me- 
dicine of Paris, by the Parliament; it is 
equally true that an affirmative answer was 
returned; Dulaurens stating, ‘* Contagiosum 
esse multi experiunter.”’ Of course, so Jong 
as the disease was supposed to be the result of 
a particular virus introduced into the economy, 
the probability of contagion could be with 
difficulty denied ; butin the present day, when 
that opinion is no longer tenable, the advo- 
cates of contagion are dropping off. In the 
Héspital des Enfants, at Paris, where, com- 
monly, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
beds are occupied by scrofulous patients, ex- 
hibiting the disease in every stage and form, 
no facts have been observed to warrant this 
opinion, In a school in my own neighbour- 


tion, upon which test should we rely? what 
fluid or solid contains the germ of the disease ? 
Hébréard has inoculated dogs with scrofulous 
pus without success ; Lepelletier has repeated 
the experiment upen Guinea pigs with a like 
result; Kortum has rubbed the neck of a child 
with pus furnished by a scrofulous uleer—he 
has even made a wound behind the mastoid 
process for the purpose of inoculating a child 
with similar pus, but without exciting the dis- 
ease. But when should this pus be taken ?— 
Semmering believed that the experiment 
would succeed if the ulcer presented the cha- 
racters of this disease in considerable intensity, 
but it is a mere matter of opinion. A col- 
league of Lepelletier, at the same time that he 
vaccinated many other children, inserted pus 
proceeding from scrofulous ulcers, The vac- 
cine virus manifested itself in the ordinary way, 
‘but scrofula was not developed, 1 can con- 
ceive no justification which this person could 
offer for this wanton outrage. Lepelletier felt 
this, and made himself the subject of experi- 
ments; he inserted similar pus under the in- 
tegument in various parts of his body, but no 
symptom of scrofula was manifested. Again, 
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hood where the disease is very commonly | to test the opinion of those who maintain that 
seen, the sufferer from scrofula, unless con- | the contagion of this disease resides in the 
fined to bed, mixes indiscriminately with those cutaneous transpiration, he inserted under the 
cuticle, at several points, the fluid taken from 


who are healthy—at meals, at play, and at | 
night they occupy the same dormitories; but| a blister applied upon the body of a scrofulous 
| sufferer ; a little suppuration occurred-at one 


no circumstances have ever occurred to war- 
rant a suspicion of contagion. In families, we | puncture, but on the fourth day it was entirely 
find two brothers, or two sisters, sleeping to-| dissipated. Mr, Goodlad has performed simi- 
gether, one suffering from this disease, the lar experiments, and with similar results, To 














] 
therefore unhesitatingly say with Kortum :~— 
**Quotidie occurrunt exempla ubi sani in- 
fantes cum scrophulis arcto et ipsius lecti con- 
sortio fruuntur, nec tatem ipsis morbus com- 
municatur.’”’ But then it is maintained, that 
in families we very frequently see the disease 
developed in one child after another, until a 
whole family have been infected, and that here 
contagion mnst be admitted. At this moment 
I know a family in which the disease has oc- 
curred in an aggravated form in every child 
but one of a large family ; but in none of them 


e i 
other free from it, but no communication, 


is it manifested before the age of seven: the: 


one who has escaped was removed from home 
at eight: the father and mother are free from 
it; but every child, save one, has acquired the 
disease—not by contagion, for they would 
have suffered earlier in that case, in conse- 
quence of being much more together than at 
any subsequent period—they acquire it under 
the influence of circumstances to which I shall 
presently allude, They resist it until they are 
pulled down by the irritation attendant upon 
the second dentition. 

With respect to direct experiment, many ob- 
jections may apply to it; certain diseases may 
be caused by respiration ; certain others by the 
direct and simple contact of a virus; others by 
inoculation, In the disease under considera- 


‘the case of Rowley, in which, he says, the 
‘inoculation of small pox produced scrofulous 
tumours in the neck, I attach no importance, 
because it does not appear that the virus was 
taken from a scrofulous person, and because 
small-pox appears frequently to excite the de- 
velopment of scrofula. De Haen maintains 
that scrofula more commonly succeeds to in- 
oculated than natural small-pox. Cullen sup- 
ports an opposite opinion, 

To my mind these experiments carry no 
conviction either way. And if experiment be 
capable of determining the question, it is yet 
to be made, If 1 were to perform any experi- 
ments on the subject, 1 should not employ the 
pus proceeding from a scrofulous abscess, — 
And for this reason; there seems to be a period 
when the ulceration which marks certain con- 
tagious diseases does not furnish a pus capable 
of propagating that disease; I would, there- 
fore, prefer inserting under the integuments, 
the tubercle-like matter, which is the marked 
pathological characteristic of the disease in 
question, 

I do not think it necessary to occupy your 
time long with the question of the communi- 
cability of the disease to a child through the 
milk of a nurse, because I can throw no light 
upon the matter. Bordeu thought it was im- 
How, says he, ean you 





| possible to deny it, 
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refuse to admit, that a virus so intimately 
mixed with solids and fluids should not be 
communicated by means of the milk to asuck- 
ing child ? First, it is necessary to show that 
a Virus exists; and next that it must necessa- 
rily be contained in the milk. Syphilis per- 
vades the system pretty completely, and yet | 
am not aware of any case in which the disease 
has been communicated to the child solely by 
means of the milk of the affected person. Di- 
rect experiment here is difficult; we do not 
choose a scrofulous nurse to suckle a child; 
and if the mother be the scrofulous nurse, we 
have no more right to believe that a virus has 
been contained in the milk than that the dis- 
ease was hereditary; for then we should have 
to deny the influence of other agents, which 
we shall speedily consider. So much, how- 
ever, is certain, that if we admit—which | 
have not done—a similarity in nature amount, 
ing almost, if not altogether, to an identity be- 
tween scrofula and tubercular disease, we may 
then support ourselves by this fact, that in 
those cows which suffer from tubercular de- 
posits, the milk presents, as was shown by 
Labillardiére, seven times more phosphate of 
lime than is found in the milk of a healthy 
cow. If we admit for the moment, that the 
milk of a woman suffering from scrofula under- 
goes a similar change, we have yet to prove 
that such a change in milk is capable of pro- 
ducing scrofula, Of one thing I have little 
doubt, that the milk of a person so suffering is 
less fitted for the purposes of nutrition than 
that of a healthy woman; but it is not proved 
that defficient nutrition alone is the cause of 
scrofula. 

Syphilis, —If we take as a fact—the truth of 
which is generally admitted—that syphilis 
was unknown in Europe until the return of 
Columbus from his first voyage to the shores 


of the New World, it must, [ apprehend, be | 


also conceded, that scrofula was not originally 
‘‘ degenerated syphilis.’’ lam, therefore, at 
a less to understand any sufficient ground why 
men of considerable reputation have so stoutly 
maintained this hypothesis, ‘These authors, 
it is true, maintain that there is the greatest 
similarity between the two diseases; that both 
produce ulcers of the skin and caries; that both 
affect the lymphatic glands, which become tu- 
mid; that both are cured by similar means. 
To me, these positions appear preposterous. 
Take first the glands; in syphilis, it is those 
of the groin or thigh which are usually af- 
fected ; in scrofula, those of the neck: in syphi- 
lis, caries usually affects the head or neck; in 
serofula, the extremities, and especially their 
points of articulation, principally suffer, Mer- 
cury is the remedy in syphilis; mercury simi- 
larly administered, is a most baneful method 
of treating scrofula. There are other reasons 
which may be brought to bear against this hy- 
pothesis; that in many situations, syphilis 
is extremely common—scrofula, very uncom- 


mon. Take Palermo, for instance, where 
syphilis is probably more rife than in any part 
of Europe, scrofula is comparatively rare. 
Therefore, even if we admitted that syphilis 
was known in Europe from very early times, 
itis still far from being proved that it is the 
cause of scrofula; but | apprehend it to be 
clearly made out, that scrofula has existed in 
Europe for centuries long anterior to syphilis. 
I am aware that those who maintain the hypo- 
thesis we are considering, deny this early ex- 
istence of scrofula, and urge in support of their 
plea, that struma and scrofula are different dis- 
eases. But any one who reads, attentively, 
Celcus, Guy de Chauliac, or Roger of, Parma, 
can urge no valid objections in support of this 
opinion. Again, if we take the power con- 
ceived to be possessed by kings, of curing this 
disease by the royal touch, we may follow this 
disease from the days of Clovis, in the fifth 
century, up to a very recent period. In the 
absence, therefore, of better evidence, tradition 
would come in support of the identity. Clovis 
was supposed to have derived this power, as 
all other kings were conceived to have ac- 
quired it, by inunction. -I know itis believed 
by some persons that syphilis existed in Eu- 
rope long before the days of Columbus, and 
that the Book of Leveticus has been appealed 
to in support of this view of the subject, as 
well as the work of William of Salicetus, 
whose description seems to be more specific, 
and which bears date 1280; but 1 know, also, 
that the best authorities are opposed to this 
| view of the matter, 

I am not prepared to assent to the generally 
received opinion, that food, filth, and clothing. 
have any very direct influence in tavour of, or 
in opposition to the development of scrofula; 
neither am I disposed to admit the correctness 
‘of the statement, that of the cases of scrofula 
which come under consideration, a very large 
proportional majority are found to afflict the 
/poor, 1 say proportional, to guard myself 
from misinterpretation, because, as the poor 
‘constitute a majority of the people in all lands, 
there can be no doubt that they furnish a ma- 
jority of the cases of scrofula, All that I wish 
to convey is, that this affliction does not fall 
‘much more heavily, in a given number of 
/cases, upon the poor, than upon those whom 
Providence has placed in a better condition, 
-My reasons for believing that the three cir- 
cumstances above aliuded to have no great in- 
‘fluence in producing this disease are as fol- 
lows. A friend has furnished me with the 
following results obtained from one parish in 
_ Wiltshire :—** There are in this parish 49 fami- 
lies, the heads cf which earn seven, eight, or 
nine shillings per week. ‘The number of chil- 
dren in these families amounts to 163; they 

have, many of them, scarcely rags to cover 
them; they scarcely get any animal food, and 
live principally on what would seem to be an 
insufficient quantity of coarse bread, potatoes, 
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and some butter milk, Of these children only | directed upon the town. It is further stated, 


three presented any of the usual symptoms of 
scrofula,”’ In four courts in the parish of St. 
Marylebone, 1 have found 93 families, contain- 
ing 201 children, the greater number running 
about, some engaged as errand boys, and so on; 
very few with shoes or stockings; most of 
them with clothing insufficient to cover them; 
scarcely any of them with enough to protect 
them from the cold; fed upon pretty good 
bread, potatoes, and an occasional piece of 
meat—in fact much better fed than the children 
of the Wiltshire agricultural labourer. Of 
these children 19 presented manifest signs of 
scrofula, affecting the glandular system, the 
eyes, ofthe bones, Now as far as food, cloth- 
ing, and probably cleanliness, are concerned, 
the Marylebone children were at least as well 
off as those of Wiltshire: whence comes, 
then, the greater frequency of scrofula in the 
former? ‘Take the people of Palermo, and 
who are worse fed or worse clothed than they 
are? Their food frequently unripe fruit, a 
little Turkey wheat boiled in water, and proba- 
bly a little fish; and what people more free 
from scrofulathan they ? Scrofulais occasion- 
ally endemic at Gottingen, and is attributed 
to the use of the potatoe as a principal article 
of food—a speculation which was hazarded by 
Haller. It is said again, that it is to the food 
that the negroes transplanted from Africa 
into Europe owe the development of scrofula. 
To what, then, do the animals introduced from 
torrid climes to our own owe the developement 
of scrofula and tubercles? The lion and tiger 
eat only animal food in a state of nature; they 
” only animal food here. The monkey eats 
ruit in his own land; he gets it here. Some 
other influence than food must, I apprehend, be 
in active operation to produce scrofula, There 
can, however, be no reasonable doubt that food 
of bad qnality or deficient in quantity, may 
prejudice the health—may excite the mesen- 
teric-glands to unhealthy action—may, in fact, 
lay the patient open an unresisting victim to 
the attacks of scrofula, or any other disease. 
A few remarks seem necessary with regard 
to water. It has been stated by many writers 
that the inhabitants of certain valleys in our 
own and in other countries owe the frequency 
of their suffering from this disease to the water 
which they use (snow water;) but the only 
difference which has been distinguished be- 
tween this water and river water is, that it 
contains a smaller portion of atmospheric air, 
But then, according to the evidence of Saus- 
sure, the mountaineers drink the same water as 
the inhabitants of the valleys; and among 
them scrofulaisrare. It is true that, at Rheims, 
there has long existed an opinion that stagnant 
water produced scrofula, and that, in conse. 
quence of this impression, a rich and benevo- 
lent canon devoted a part of his riches to the 
construction of an hydraulic apparatus, by 
which a stream of water from the Vesle was 








that after a few years the number of cases of 
scrofula diminished. When Desgenettes in- 
spected, in 1806, the Hospital of St. Marcou, 
specially devoted to scrofula, he ascertained 
from the registers of this institution that the 
number of cases had greatly augmented since 
the water-works had got out of repair. Now 
these circumstances, which appear so like a 
true narrative, are contested by Baudelocque, 
who says in 1777, Laigniéres, after examining 
the registers of the same hospital, stated that 
the number of cases of scrofula had diminish- 
ed more than half since about thirty years; 
and that these water-works had only been con- 
structed in 1753, and that therefore the water 
could have nothing to do with it. Whether or 
not the water had the effect attributed to it, 
may still be a question; but I cannot help 
thinking that Baudeloeque’s reasoning is 
hardly satisfactory—in fact, too strained.— 
About thirty years, may often mean twenty- 
four; and since may often mean during. He 
would rather refer the amelioration to the 
widening of certain streets, which seem to 
have been ordered in 1755, and to the improve- 
ment in sewerage, which occurred between 
1732 and 1748, It is not denied that the dis- 
ease has increased there since the waters of 
the Vesle are no longer directed upon the 
town; neither have the wide streets been re- 
duced to their pristine narrowness ; nor have 
the sewers again become uncovered ; therefore 
upon the above data, we think the water ad- 
vocates have the best of it. But further evi- 
dence would be required before we should be 
authorized to pronounce judgment. Among 
the information that is required is the state of 
the poorer classes, New operations of manu- 
facturing industry have, I believe, been intro- 
duced, and the population of certain quarters 
of the town has become much more dense— 
something like our Spitalfields. The infiu- 
ence of this state of things should be weighed. 

If filth were a cause, how fearful would be 
the ravages of the disease! See the German 
Jews: can any thing be more filthy than their 
children? And itis true the disease is frequent 
among them; but take children upon whom 
every care is lavished, they become the victims 
of scrofula. Can any thing be more filthy 
than the people of Palermo? yet the disease is 
comparatively rare there. ‘Take our own coun- 
try, the people of which are reputed among 
the most cleanly in Europe, and the disease is 
extremely common. 

Aimospherical influences in the production of 
this disease, if they have any effect, are incon- 
siderable. if you deprive vegetables of light, 
they become bleached or colourless. If you 


deprive a human being of light, a somewhat 
similar appearance is produced in his person; 
but whatever may be said, this state is not 
scrofula; it may be a state of debility predis- 
posing to any disease, 
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With respect to temperature ; it is in those 
countries which are temperate, that the dis- 
ease is most commonly seen. Once developed, 
the transitions from warm to cold are decidedly 
injurious. In the St. Marylebone Infirmary, 
the amendment in cases of scrofula, which 
during the summer and the beginning of au- 
tumn has been progressive, is interrupted ; and 
on the approach of winter, they very fre- 





streets wide, and every care lavished: no one 
will, 1 apprehend, deny, that in the houses of 
the rich and great, in towns and out of towns, 
this disease is very frequently developed, 
where the cause in question does not appear to 
be in operation. He -triumphantly refers to 





Spitalfields in support of his opinion, and com- 
pares it with Whitechapel; in the former, 
\says he, the entire population is tainted with 


quently commence a retrograde march; but |scrofula, and a large proportion have crooked 
my registers do not show any great propor- spines, are pale, emaciated, and miserable; 
tional increase of application for admission or the young man of twenty looks forty; no aged 


attendance during winter than is observed with 
regard to most diseases. M. Baudelocque 


| person is seen unmutilated ; crooked backed, 
round-shouldered, bow legs, and long arms. 


maintains that this is not owing to cold, but | A man above five feet is a giant. In the latter, 
to the patients continuing longer in bed, using | says he, which is an adjoining quarter, the 
no exercise, and remaining in a ward where | houses are better, the occupations of the peo- 
the air undergoes no sensible change from day | pleare different; they are not heaped into small 
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to day, and where, therefore, a vitiated air is 
constantly respired : he is still more firmly 
impressed with a conviction of the correctness 
of this view by tle fact that among private 
patients this stationary condition or retrograde 
movement is not observed, and that the action 
of anti-scrofulous medicines is unchanged. 
That this is the result of M, Baudelocque’s 
experience I do not doubt, but J fearlessly ask 
those who have frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving the disease in ovr own countries 
whether their experience is not the converse 


of this? My own opportunities of observation | 


have been considerable, and certainly the re- 
trograde tendeney in scrofulous ulceration 
during winter is very nearly as remarkable as 
{ have usually seen in the wards of an hos- 
pital. | 

With respect to our own land, it may be in- 
teresting to inquire, whether the humidity of 
our climate exercises any particular influence 
in the development of the disease. Holland is 
a more humid country than our own, and proba- 
bly suffers more from scrofula; but then many 
very dry countries are equally afflicted—many 
damp ones are nearly exempt. I am, therefore, 
inclined to believe, that alone, this is insuffi- 
cient to excite the development of the disease, 
but the data necessary for determining the 
question are wanting. 

It is believed, by M. Baudelocque, that the 
“‘vitiation of air consequent upon insufficient 
ventilation, is the true, perhaps the on/y cause 
of scrofula—that.where there are scrofulous 
people this cause exists—that wherever it ex- 
ists there shall we find scrofula—and that 
where it is wanting, scrofula is unknown.” I 
would readily concede to him, that in large 
towns scrofula is most commonly found in 
those densely peopled quarters where venti- 
lation is ill performed, but then it should also 
be borne in mind that there are other causes of 
disease also in action, No one in our own 
country will deny that although scrofula is 
found in the greatest quantity where dense 
masses are collected in small spaces, that it is 
also found where houses and rooms are lofty, 


rooms—and the people are vigorous, * well- 
built,” and good-tempered. From the inqui- 
ries I have made, I would incline to the opi- 
nion that scrofula is much more common in 
Spitalfields than Whitechapel, but Baude- 
loeque’s preoccupation in favour of his theory, 
must have been pretty strong, and his infor- 
mation extremely inaccurate, to have enabled 
him to paint such a picture of the inhabitants 
of Spitalfields: although I admit, as a fact, 
that the inhabitants of Spitalfields are greater 
sufferers from this disease than their neigh- 
hours of Whitechapel, yet my data are very 
insufficient to warrant me in speaking of it as 
an established fact: it must be borne in mind 
'that many portions of Spitalfields are not so 
densely populated, nor so completely occu- 
pied, as he would suppose, with their looms; 
and that a good deal of the adjoining portions 
of Whitechapel are similarly tenanted and simi- 
larly occupied with corresponding portions of 
Spitalfields. 

Again, be states, what my own observation 
| convinces me to be perfectly true, that a very 
| large quantity of this disease is developed in 

persons occupying a somewhat different rank 
in large towns—small shopkeepers; and with 
respect to them, we may apply the same rea- 
soning as to the poor weavers—they rarely 
escape from their houses except for a few 
hours on Sunday, and not always then. The 
upper part of their houses is usually let out to 
lodgers ; their only retiring room is often a 
miserable little room behind the shop, which 
often also serves as a bed-room. Ventilation 
is scarcely at all effected, and from day to day 
very little change takes place in the air of 
these rooms, which must become extremely 
Vitiated, and very unfit for the purposes of 
respiration, Adults may and do struggle 
against such a noxious influence for a long 
time ; but we need only look at a large portion 
of this class of people, to be assured that their 
health is seriously undermined—that their 
ey of resisting disease is greatly weakened, 
ith children, however, the case is more seri- 














ous; for a few hours a day they may be sent 
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to a neighbouring school, but this does not |was easy to see by the contracted and firmly 
better their situation; from a small room at adherent part of the left common iliac that it 
home, ill ventilated, and with perhaps four or | had been tied about half an inch below the 
five persons occupying it, they proceed to bifurcation of the aorta. It was converted into 
another room hard by, little if at all larger, | aligamentouscord throughout its whole length. 
and occupied by from twenty to fifty persons, | A little of the injection had passed into the 
Such is the life they lead, at a time when they | left external iliac through the medium of the 
are most susceptible to the attacks of disease; | left internal iliac artery. ‘The maintenance of 
and there can be, I apprehend, little doubt, but| the circulation was chiefly effected by the very 
that the mean duration of life in this class is; dilated lumbar arteries, whose branches anas- 
much shorter than in persons of a similar class, | temosed with those of the left cireumflexa ilii. 
whose avocations do not confine them to the} The lower extremity was also in a great mea- 
house, or to such small rooms. And after the| sure supplied with blood through the free com- 
register of the Enfants Trouvés, and other! munications between the two internal iliacs, 
establishments devoted to children, it results| The left femoral artery was injected to within 
that the ravages of scrofula are more decidedly | two inches below Poupart’s ligament, The 
felt, whilst the children remain in these estab-| common, external, and internal iliacs, on the 
lishments, and that their health becomes sen-| right side, were considerably dilated; and in 
sibly ameliorated when they are sent to small | the left thigh it was chiefly the ischiatic and 
houses in the country. In the larger recepta-| obturatrix arteries that had increased in size, 
cles alarge number is confined in comparatively | Zettsch. fur die gesam. Heilk and Gazette Medi- 
small spaces, and comparatively little oppor-|cale, Dec, 14th, 1839. * 
tunity for exercise is afforded them, In the 
country, although the rooms are small, the 
nusaber occupying them is also small, and their Amputation of the neck of the Uterus,—tor- 
facilities of taking much exercise are almost|.. ~Syay te By MA M 
limited.—London Medical Gazette tect Box Mel tle SB gig 3i tenes 
ae , Amussat has recent! y shown, that torsion of the 
arteries is applicable to operations performed 
on the uterus, 





Consequence of Ligature of the common Iliac 
Artery, near the Bifurcation of the dorta, By;| Madame P., thirty-two years of age, mar- 
Proressor Satomon, of Petersburg.—In this|ried at the age of twenty-nine ; had two chil- 
ease the left common iliac artery was tied | dren, and aborted once, five months before the 
nearly a year before the death of the patient,|commencement of her present illness, Since 
for an aneurism of the externaliliac, Thecure | her accident, she was attacked with metroperi- 
was deemed perfect; the tumour almost en- |tonitis, and continued to lose blood from the 
tirely disappeared, and the free use of the limb | vagina, from time to time. A month back, 
was restored, After remaining well for ten|she was examined by a medical man, who 
months, the patient exposed himself to the cold | discovered the existence of some serious ma- 
in the open airduring a stormy night, with but | lady, and brought the patient to M. Amussat, 
little clothing on. Rheumatic inflammation of | The latter, also, having examined the patient, 
the psoas muscle (psotte rhumatismale) was |found, that the posterior lip of the uterus was 
brought on, and though treated by the most greatly enlarged, and occupied by a fungous 
energetic antiphlogistic means, suppuration|ulcer, It was therefore determined to extir- 
could not be prevented. An abscess formed, | pate the disease; and, on the 2Ist of January 
and was opened three weeks from the begin-/| last, M. Amussat amputated the neck of the 
ning of the symptoms, just below Poupart’s | uterus in the following manner :—The patient 
ligament. He died shortly after, worn out by | was sustained by assistants, in the position 
the suppuration, Before examining the body, ;commonly chosen for lithotomy: two hooks 
the abdominal aorta was injected. Inspection| were then fixed in the tumour, being con- 
showed that pus was collected along the psoas, | ducted along tbe index finger, and slight trac- 
beneath the fascia iliaca, and on the outer side | tion was employed, but the parts gave way, 
of the femoral vessels, ‘The iliacus internus |aud it became necessary to fix them again on 
muscle was as it were dissolved by the ichor- | the anterior lip of the os tince, The neck of 
ous pus, and the internal surface of the ilium | the uterus was now brought into view, and al- 
was exposed. The abscess had formed out-| most completely separated by a straight bis- 
side the peritoneum along the outer portion of toury, An artery, which bled freely, was now 
the aneurism; but the pus had not passed in- twisted, and the section was completed witha 


wards to the femoral ring; at this part there curved pair of scissors, Cold injections were 


was a fibrous mass which remained from the | thrown up the vagina, but the hemorrage was 
internal portion of the aneurism. No fibrous very insignificant. Since the time of the ope- 
clot was found; it had no doubt been already | ration, the patient continued to do very well, 
completely absorbed. and on the 28th, every prospect of a speedy 


The injection had passed into both legs, It) recovery was entertained.——Lancet, 
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